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the close of the industrial revolution; but the great industrial and 
economic movements of the past two generations and the social legisla- 
tion of the past decade are very inadequately treated ; for instance, the 
old age pensions act is disposed of in a single line. The work does, how- 
ever, contain a number of excellent chapters and it will no doubt be 
found useful as supplementary reading in elementary courses in Eng- 
lish history. 

L. M. Larson 

Readings in the history of the American nation. Collected and edited 
by Andrew C. McLaughlin, professor, and head of the depart- 
ment of history, University of Chicago. (New York and Chi- 
cago: D. Appleton and Company, 1914. 413 p. $1.50 net) 

This book has evidently been compiled as a companion volume to the 
author's American nation and like that work shows a meagre treatment 
of the period preceding the adoption of the constitution as compared 
with the period since. The subject matter is divided into twelve parts ; 
there are some eighty selections from about sixty different sources. 

Some features make this volume different from other books of read- 
ings. A number of the selections have been taken from standard second- 
ary treatises particularly adapted to the needs of high school pupils. 
Others are taken from books of travel, memoirs, statutes of the United 
States, congressional reports, and similar sources. A number have been 
chosen from the publications of the American Historical Association — 
one of the first intimations from compilers of books of readings that 
such papers can serve useful historical purpose. 

Industrial history, general social conditions, the development of the 
West, and the period since the civil war receive adequate treatment. 
The book needs a good index. 

The editorial work is distinctive. Each selection is introduced with 
a clear, concise statement giving the source, the general worth, and the 
historical setting of the original from which the excerpt is taken, and 
each reading is followed by a list of questions intended to fix in the 
mind of the reader the main points. There is a question as to whether 
this form of pedagogical machinery is not too complex and whether a 
part of the space given to it might not better have been given to addi- 
tional material. 

0. M. Dickerson 

The story of our army for young Americans. From colonial days to 
the present time. By Willis John Abbott. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 687 p. $2.00 net) 
This work reminds us that our military history is still an unsolved 

problem. Shall it be relegated to special books for young folks and 
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treated anecdotally ; or shall it be considered a pious and patriotic fic- 
tion for the purpose of conserving military ideals and virtues, or shall 
it be written from the judge's standpoint, to praise the just and con- 
demn the unworthy? The author, prominent in the newspaper world 
and a writer of several popular military history series, tells us (p. 10) 
that his object in part has been to show how the instinctive distrust of 
a regular army, one of the strongest features of our national character, 
has been gradually overcome. 

The book is really a history of our wars and battles, from Bunker Hill 
to Manila, the revolution and the civil war being treated at greatest 
length (193 and 365 pages respectively). The story is not based on 
critical study but shows the author's wide acquaintance with the mate- 
rials. The temptation to introduce fanciful anecdotes from unreliable 
memoirs and to enliven the narrative with imaginary conversations be- 
tween the leaders is naturally great in a work of this character, and 
yielding to it has led to much false coloring and detail. 

In the war of 1812 the author deals quite frankly with the shortcom- 
ings of the militia and volunteers and considers that the great lesson 
taught by the war was "that a regular army, even though a small one, 
was essential to the national defense." 

But in the revolution the legendary glamour surrounding the minute- 
men, Who "could be relied upon to be where they were needed and to 
maintain themselves against all comers" (p. 8) is all gold; the British 
play the role of villains throughout in black contrast to our revolution- 
ist heroes. An anachronism here is found in the use of "rifle" for the 
musket of the period; the author discusses ranges at Bunker Hill and 
elsewhere under the assumption that the musket had the range of the 
modern rifle, which of course is far from being the case. 

The civil war is described almost wholly from a northern viewpoint 
and with an uneven partisanship for certain generals. For example, at 
Williamsburg "Kearny hurried his troops on, past Sumner's soldiers 
standing idle in the road, past Smith's division listlessly lounging in 
the field. . ." (p. 343). But in fact Kearny did not pass any of 
Sumner's corps, which was twelve miles in the rear, east of Yorktown; 
nor any of Smith 's division, which was on another road and a large part 
of which, under Hancock, was advancing at the same time to turn the 
confederate left. The controversial character of the major portion of 
our civil war literature leads very naturally, as is the case here, to an 
over emphasis of the who and a tendency to lose sight of the what and 
how. 

In the Spanish war the newspaper man's point of view comes in 
evidence: Shafter, "singularly ignorant of the practical art of war," 
is the foil to Miles in Porto Rico. 
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The illustrations are interesting but many of them, of the Philippines 
insurrection and Texas and other maneuver camps, bear no relation to 
the text and others, which do, are misplaced. 

A. L. Congee 

The making of South Carolina. By Henry Alexander White, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.D., professor in Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, South Carolina. [Stories of the states.] (New 
York, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1914. 344 p. $.65) 
Few states have a local history so rich and so intimately connected 
with the great stream of national life as has South Carolina. Here is a 
rare opportunity to teach national history in terms of local happenings 
and the author has made much of his opportunity. Nowhere does the 
narrative degenerate into an account of local happenings of merely 
antiquarian interest. Every event is given its proper setting among oc- 
currences of greater importance. The American revolution and the 
civil war consume a great deal of space, the former receiving seventy- 
five pages and the latter about sixty pages, or a total of more than a 
third of the entire book. Prominent men of South Carolina are given 
much space; in fact the entire treatment resembles that of the common 
elementary histories of the United States. The volume is thoroughly 
well done from a mechanical point of view and is profusely illustrated. 
The style is simple, direct, and interesting. The school children of 
South Carolina are fortunate in having so interesting a history pre- 
sented in such an excellent manner. 

0. M. Dickeeson 

Popular elementary history of New Mexico. By Benjamin M. Read. 
(Santa Fe, New Mexico: B. M. Read, 1914. 186 p. $1.00) 

European civilization in our great Southwest dates from about the 
same time as that on the Atlantic seaboard, but so different was its 
development and so little was it connected with the main stream of our 
national evolutions that its story reads like the history of a foreign 
country. Herein lies both the advantage and the danger of a study 
of local history in the schools of the Southwest; the danger of develop- 
ing sectional patriotism at the expense of national life. 

This particular volume was prepared expressly for the schools of New 
Mexico and has evidently been condensed from a larger work. Peda- 
gogically it is not well done. It is packed with dates, incidents, and 
isolated facts. The printing, paper, and illustrations are unattractive. 
Consequently the book is thoroughly dry and uninteresting. The early 
period is treated with considerable detail and many facts are given. 
The period since the American occupation is not given its proper amount 



